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The first of the series which has been found, begins 
on the 12th of August, 1804, when he completed his 
forty-eighth year. He says—* My health is good, 
my constitution unimpaired, but I am deeply impress- 
ed with the uncertainty of life. Let me prepare to 
follow the numerous friends who have left this world 
before me.”—** The last stage of my residence on 
earth is approaching. Time is precious. | must not 





sensible that my efforts are unavailing. May I sub- 
mit with gratitude to all his dispensations, never for- 
get that he is the witness of my actions and even of 
my thoughts, and endeavour to honour, love, and 
obey him, with all my heart, soul, and strength.” 

It is no longer wonderful that this venerated man 
performed his duties to universal acceptance, when 





CHIEF JUSTICE TILGHMAN. 
Concluded. 


The temper of the Chief Justice was singularly 
placable and benevolent. It was not in his power to 
remember an injury. A few days before his death, 
he said to two of his friends, attendant upon that 
scene, * I am at peace with all the world. I bear no 
ill-will to any human being; and there is no person 
in existence, to whom I would not do good, and ren- 
der a service, if it were in my power. No man can 
be happy who does not forgive injuries which he may 
have received from his fellow-creatures.”” How suit- 
able was this noble conclusion to his exemplary life! 
What a grace did this spirit impart to his own sup- 
plications! This was not a counterfeit virtue, assum- 
ed when the power to retaliate was wasted by dis- 
ease. It was not the mere overflow of a kindly na- 
ture, unschooled by that divine science which teaches 
benevolence as a duty. It was the virtue of one, 
who, in his eulogium upon his eminent friend Dr. 
Wistar, who had filled the Chair of the Philosophical 
Society, thus made known the foundation on which 
his benevolence was built. “ Vain is the splendour 
of genius, without the virtues of the heart. No man 
who is not good, deserves the name of wise. In the 
language of Scripture, folly and wickedness are the 
same; not only because vicious habits do really cor- 
rupt and darken the understanding, but because it is 
no small degree of folly to be ignorant, that the chief 
good of man is to know the will of his Creator, and 
to do it.” 

It was under the influence of this sentiment, that 
his fortune became a refuge to the unfortunate, far 
more extensively than his unostentatious manners 
imported. Notwithstanding the panoply which pro- 
tected him from the assaults of this world, he was 
like the feeblest of his race, naked and defenceless 
against the dispensations of heaven. His bosom suf- 
fered many and deep lacerations; but they had the 
propitious efiect of opening his heart to mankind, in- 
stead of withering and drying up its affections. He 
was gentle, compassionate, charitable in many of the 
senses that make charity the first of virtues ; and long 
after his leaves and branches were all torn aw ay, 
there was more than one that reposed in the shade of 
his venerable trunk. His closing years finely illus- 
trated the remark, that the heart of a good man is 
like a good soil, which is made more fertile by the 
ploughshare, that tears it and lays it open—or like 
those plants which give out their best odours when 
they are broken and crushed. 

An interesting record which this venerable man 
has left behind him, acquaints us with many of his 
most private thoughts, and presents him in a relation 
which no man can renounce, and which, when duly 
observed, is the appropriate light wherein to behold 
an eminent judge—the relation of man to his Crea- 
tor. 

His birth day, the 12th of August, was habitually 
appropriated to the review of the past year, to self- 
examination, and to intercourse with God; and it 
will not be deemed irreverent in us, the only children 
he has left, to cast an affectionate eye upon this re- 
cord, and to draw encouragement and counsel, as 
well as increased veneration for his character, from 
the touching disclosure it makes of his fortitude, re- 
signation, and piety. 










suffer it to be wasted in indolence, or thrown away | 
on light amusements. 
the course of this day to strengthen my mind with 


we discern the spirit, better far than the genius of 
| Socrates, from which he asked counsel. The anct- 
fents would have said of him, that he lived in the 
| presence of all the deities, since prudence was never 
absent from him. The holders of a better faith must 
say, that it was to no poetical deity, nor to the 
counsels of his own mind, but to that * grace” which 


I have endeavoured during 


virtuous resolutions, and I hope my endeavours have 
not been useless.” He then repeats the resolutions 
he had formed for the government of his life, among 
which is that of “ letting no day pass without pros- | his supplications invoked, that he owed his protee- 
trating himself before the Supreme Being, in medita-| tion from most of the lapses to which fallible ian is 
tion, thanksgiving, and prayer ;”’ and he concludes | subject. 
his memorial, by offering, as he expresses it,“ witha| That “ remnant of life” to which his last memoria! 
grateful heart, his unworthy thanks to the almighty | refers, unfortunately for us, was short as he had pre- 
and merciful God, for past favours, far exceeding his | dicted; but he walked it as he had done all that went 
merits,” and by “ imploring, with all humility, that | before, according to his devout aspiration, He con- 
he would graciously assist his weak endeavours to} tinued to preside in the supreme court with his ac- 
keep the resolutions he had made.” | customed dignity and effect, until the succeeding 
He continues this review for several years, during | winter, when his constitution finally gave way, and 
which his strain is that of gratitude for constant be-| after a short confinement, on Monday, the 30th of 
nefactions: but in the year 1817, the clouds gather- | April, 1827, he closed his eyes for ever. It will be 
ed around him, the countenance of his beneficent |long, very long, before we shall open ours, upon a 
Creator seemed to be withdrawn, and the night of| wiser judge, a sounder lawyer, a riper scholar, a 
his old age was approaching, with the promise of but purer man, or a truer gentleman. 
one feeble and ill-assured ray to relieve it from total 


The private life of this eminent man, was the re- 
darkness, 


He had been one of ten brothers and sis- | flection of an unclouded mind, and of a conscience 
ters, to all of whom he had borne the tenderest affec-| void of offence; and such external vicissitudes as 
tion. He had been a husband, enjoying for a short| marked it, did but ripen his virtues for their appro- 
time the happiness of that sacred relation. He had | priate scene hereafter. The praise of his public career, 
been the father of one child, devotedly loved for her|is that it has been barren of those incidents which 
intelligence, filial affection, and piety. Mark with| arrest the attention, by agitating the passions, of 
what a celestial temper, if | may so speak, he records} mankind. If it has grown into an unquestioned 
the flight of all these blessings. * | have now attain- truth, that the poorest annals belong to those epochs 
ed the age of sixty-one, and have survived parents, | which have been the richest in virtue and happiness, 
brothers, sisters, wife, and child. But few of my|it may well be admitted that the best Judge for the 
dearest conneetions remain in this world. May this | people, is he who imperceptibly maintains them in 
reflection induce me so to use the short remainder of | their rights, and leaves few striking events for biogra- 
my life, as may recommend me to thy favour, and phy. . 
procure me the happiness of once more meeting my 
departed friends, according to my confident hope. 
Lord, thou hast taken away the child which thou 
hadst given me. | murmur not. Blessed be thy| 
name,” . 
Before the 12th of August, 1820, that feeble ray 
which was promised to his declining days, was ex- 
tinguished. The only child of his only daughter was 
taken from him. Yet observe, how the light of the 
divine philosophy shone inward, and dispelled the 
gloom in which unassisted man would have sunk to 
despair. “ Great God, during the last year, thou 
hast thrown me on the bed of sickness, and raised me 
up from it. Thou hast taken from me my last 
earthly hope. I submit to thy providence, and pray 
that thou wilt grant me fortitude under all my afflic- 
tions. I am sure that whatever is ordained by thee 
is right. May | never forget that thou art always 
present, the witness and judge of my actions and 
thoughts. My life is hastening to an end. May I, 
by thy gracious assistance, so employ the remainder 
of it, as not to be altogether unworthy of thy favour.” 
On the last anniversary that he ever saw, he be- 
gins his paper with the prophetic declaration, * this 
day completes my seventieth year, the period which 
is said to bound the life of man. My constitution is 
impaired, but I cannot sufficiently thank God, that 
my intellects are sound, that I am afflicted with no 
painful disease, and that sufficient health remains to 
make life comfortable. I pray for the grace of the 
Almighty, to enable me to walk during the short 
remnant of life in his ways. Without his aid, 1 am 


His course does not exhibit the magnificent variety 
of the ocean, sometimes uplifted to the skies, at 
others retiring into its darkest caves,—at one mo- 
ment gay with the ensigns of power and wealth, and 
at another strewing its shores with the melancholy 
fragments of shipwreck ;—but it is the equal current 
of a majestic river, which safely bears upon its bo- 
som the riches of the land, and reads its history in 
the smiling cities and villages, that are reflected from 
its unvarying surface. 

Such is the praise of the late Chief Justice Tilgh- 
man. He merited, by his public works and by his 
private virtues, the respect and affection of his coun- 
trymen; and the best wish for his country and his 
office is, that his mantle may have fallen upon his 
successor, 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
FIRST VOYAGE OF COLUMBUS, 


In the year 1789, the King of Spain caused 
an examination to be made into all the public 
and private libraries in the kingdom, for ma- 
terials from which to form a public library at 
Cadiz, relating to the Marine. In the course 
of this inquiry, the original manuscripts of the 
first and third voyages of Columbus were 
found in the archives of the Duke del Infan- 
tado. 





Owing to the disturbed state of the king- 
dom, they were not made public till the year 
1825, when they were printed at Madrid, with 
many other documents, in two volumes. 

A translation of the narrative of the first 
voyage has just been printed in Boston, from 
which we have made the following extracts. 
Every thing relating to such a man and such 
a voyage, must interest Americans ; and the 
more so, as this narrative enables us to cor- 
rect the commonly received account of the 
voyage in several particulars. I shall take 
occasion to make further extracts and remarks 
hereafter upon this curious volume. 

Columbus, as is well known, sailed from 
Cadiz on the 3d of the 8th month, 1492. I 
shall commence my extracts from the journal 
with the 9th of the following month. They 
had been obliged to put into the harbour of 
Gomera, in one of the Canary Islands, to re- 
pair, and sailed from there on the 6th. The 
manuscript is in the hand writing of Barto- 
lome de las Casas, and is evidently an abridg- 


ment of the original journal of Columbus. 
N. 

“ Sunday, Sept. 9th. Sailed this day nineteen 
leagues, and determined to count less than the true 
number, that the crew might not be dismayed if the 
voyage should prove long. In the night sailed one 
hundred and twenty miles, at the rate of ten miles 
an hour, which make thirty leagues. The sailors 
steered badly, causing the vessels to fall to leeward 
toward the Northeast, for which the Admiral repri- 
manded them repeatedly. 

“ Tuesday, Sept. 11th. Steered their course W 
and sailed above twenty leagues ; saw a large frag- 
ment of the mast of a vessel, apparently of a hundred 
and twenty tons, but could not pick it up. In the 
night sailed about twenty leagues, and reckoned only 
sixteen, for the cause above stated. 

“ Thursday, Sept. 13th. This day and night sail- 
ed W. thirty-three leagues, and reckoned three or 
four less. ‘The currents were against them. At the 
first of the evening this day, the needles varied to 
the N. W. and the next morning about as much in 
the same direction. : 

“Saturday, Sept. 15th. Sailed day and night, 
W. twenty-seven leagues and more. In the begin- 
ning of the night saw a remarkable bolt of fire fall 
into the sea at the distance of four or five leagues. 

“ Sunday, Sept. 16th. Sailed day and night W. 
thirty-nine leagues, and reckoned only thirty-six. 
Some clouds arose and it drizzled. The Admiral 
here says that from this time they experienced very 
pleasant weather, and that the mornings were most 
delightful, wanting nothing but the melody of the 
nightingales. He compares the weather to that of 
Andalusia in April. Here they began to meet with 
large patches of weeds very green, and which ap- 
peared to have been recently washed away from the 
land; on which account they all judged themseives 
to be near some island,* though not a continent, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the Admiral, who says, 
* the continent we shall find further ahead.’ 


“ Monday, Sept. 17th. Steered W. and sailed day 
and night, above fifty leagues; wrote down only 
forty-seven ; the current favoured them, They saw 
a great deal of weed, which proved to be rock-weed, 
it came from the W. and they met with it very fre- 
quently. They were of opinion that land was near. 
The pilots took the sun’s amplitude, and found that 
the needles varied to the N. W. a whole point of the 
compass; the seamen were terrified, and dismayed 
without saying why. The Admiral discovered the 
cause, and ordered them to take the amplitude again 
the next morning, when they found that the needles 
were true; the cause was, that the star moved from 


* They were, in fact, at this time in the neigh- 
bourhood of a shoal afterwards discovered. 


At dawn they saw many more weeds, apparently 
river weeds, and among them a live crab, which the 
Admiral kept, and says that these are sure signs of 
land, being never found eighty leagues out at sea. 
They found the sea-water less salt since they left the 
Canaries, and the air more mild. They were all 
very cheerful, and strove which vessel should outsail 
the others, and be the first to discover land; they 
saw many tunnies, and the crew of the Nina killed 
one. The Admiral here says that these signs were 
from the west, ‘ where I hope that high God in whose 
hand is all victory, will speedily direct us to land,’ 
This morning he says he saw a white bird called a 
water-wagtail, or tropic bird, which does not sleep 
at sea. 

“ Thursday, Sept. 20th. Steered W. by N. vary- 
ing with alternate changes of the wind and calms ; 
made seven or eight leagues progress. Two peli- 
cans came on board, and afterwards another—a sign 
of the neighbourhood of land. Saw large quantities 
of weeds to day, though none were observed yester- 


‘day. Caught a bird similar to a grajao; it wasa 


river and not a marine bird, with feet like those of a 
gull. Towards night two or three land birds came 
to the ship, singing ; they disappeared before sunrise. 
Afterwards saw a pelican coming from W. N. W. 
and flying to the S. W., an evidence of land to the 
westward, as these birds sleep on shore, and go to 
sea in the morning in search of food, never proceed- 
ing twenty leagues from the land. 

“Friday, Sept. 21st. Most of the day calm, after- 
wards a little wind. Steered their course day and 
night, sailing less than thirteen leagues. In the 
morning found such abundance of weeds, that the 
ocean seemed to be covered with them; they came 
from the west. Saw a pelican; the sea smooth as a 
river, and the finest air in the world. Saw a whale, 
an indication of land, as they always keep near the 
coast. 

“ Saturday, Sept. 22d. Steered about W. N. W. 
varying their course, and making thirty leagues pro- 
gress. Saw few weeds, Some pardelas} were seen, 
and another bird. The Admiral here says, ‘this 
head wind was very necessary to me, for my crew 
had grown much alarmed, dreading that they never 
should meet in these seas with a fair wind to return 
to Spain.’ Part of the day saw no weeds, afterwards 
great plenty of it. 

“ Sunday, Sept. 30th. Continued their course W. 
and sailed day and night in calms, fourteen leagues ; 
reckoned eleven. Four tropic birds came to the 
ship, which is a very clear sign of land, for so many 
birds of one sort together, show that they are not 
straying about, having lost themselves. Twice, saw 
two pelicans; many weeds, The constellation call- 
ed Las Guardias,} which at evening appeared in a 
westerly|| direction, was seen in the N. E. the next 
morning, making no more progress in a night of 
nine hours; this was the case every night, as says 
the Admiral. At night the needles varied a point 
towards the N. W.; in the morning they were true, 
by which it appears that the polar star moves, like 
the others, and the needles are always right. 

“ Monday, Oct, ist. Continued their course W. 
and sailed twenty-five leagues; reckoned to the 
crew twenty. Experienced a heavy shower. The 
pilot of the Admiral began to fear this morning that 
they were five hundred and seventy-cight leagues 
West of the Island of Ferro. The short reckoning 
which the Admiral! showed his crew, gave five hun- 
dred and eighty-four, but the true one which he kept 
to himself, was seven hundred and seven leagues. 

“Sunday, Oct. 7th. Continued their course W. 
and sailed twelve miles an hour, for two hours, then 
eight miles an hour. Sailed till an hour after sun- 
rise, twenty-three leagues; reckoned to the crew 
eighteen. At sunrise the caravel Nina, who kept 
ahead on account of her swiftness in sailing, while 


t It is hardly necessary to remark, that this expla- 
nation of the phenomenon was invented by Colum- 
bus to quiet the apprehensions of his crews. 

A bird about the size of a pigeon. 


Charles’s Wain. 

Probably an error for Northerly, which is the 
statement in the Biography of Columbus, by his son, 
Don Fernando, who relates this circumstance, 


were striving to outsail one another, 
and gain the reward promised by the King and Queen 
by first discovering land—hoisted a flag at her mast 
head, and fired a Jombarda, as a signal that she had 
discovered land, for the Admiral had given orders to 
that effect. He had also ordered that the ships should 
keep in close company at sunrise and sunset, as the 
air was more favourable at those times for seeing at 
a distance. Towards evening seeing nothing of the 
land which the Nina had made signals for, and ob- 
serving large flocks of birds coming from the N. and 
making for the SW. whereby it was rendered proba- 
ble that they were either going to land to pass the 
night, or abandoning the countries of the North, on 
account of the approaching winter, he determined to 
alter his course, knowing also that the Portuguese 
had discovered most of the islands they possessed by 
attending to the flight of birds. The Admiral ac- 
cordingly shifted his course from W. to WSW. with 
a resolution to continue two days in that direction. 
This was done about an hour after sunset. Sailed 
in the night nearly five leagues, and twenty-three 
in the day. In all twenty-eight. 

Monday, Oct. 8th. Steered WSW. and sailed day 
and night eleven or twelve leagues; at times during 
the night, fifteen miles an hour, if the account can 
be depended upon. Found the sea like the river at 
Seville, ‘thanks to God,’ says the Admiral. The air 
soft as that of Seville in April, and so fragrant that 
it was delicious to breathe it. The weeds appeared 
very fresh. Many land birds, one of which they 
took, flying towards the SW. also grajaos, ducks, and 
a pelican were seen. 

Tuesday, Oct. 9th. Sailed SW. five leagues when 
the wind changed, and they stood W. by N. four 
leagues. Sailed in the whole, day and night, twen- 
ty leagues and a half; reckoned to the crew seven- 
teen. All night heard birds passing. 

Wednesday, Oct.’ 10th. Steered WSW. and sailed 
at times ten miles an hour, at others twelve, and at 
others, seven; day and night made fifty-nine leagues 
progress; reckoned to the crew forty-four. Here the 
men lost all patience, and complained of the length 
of the voyage, but the Admiral encouraged them in 
the best manner he could, representing the profits 
they were about to acquire, and adding that it was 
to no purpose to complain, having come so far, they 
had nothing to do but continue on to the Indies, till 
with the help of our Lord, they should arrive there.* 

Thursday, Oct. 11th. Steered WSW.; and en- 
countered a heavier sea than they had met with be- 
fore in the whole voyage. Saw pardelas and a green 
rush near the vessel. The crew of the Pinta saw a 
cane and a log; they also picked up a stick which 
appeared to have been carved with an iron tool, a 
piece of cane, a plant which grows on land, and a 
board. The crew of the Nina saw other signs of 
land, and a stalk loaded with roseberries. These 
signs encouraged them, and they all grew cheerful. 
Sailed this day till sunset, twenty-seven leagues. 

After sunset steered their original course W. and 
sailed twelve miles an hour till two hours after mid- 


* This period is near the date of the occurrence, 
which, on the authority of Oviedo, has been related 
in most of the modern accounts of the discovery— 
namely, that Columbus found himself so embarrass- 
ed and pressed by the mutiny of his crew, who were 
terrified at the length of the voyage, that he was 
obliged to enter into an agreement with them, that 
in case land should not be discovered within three 
days, he would abandon the enterprise, and return to 
Spain. Not the slightest hint of such a circumstance 
is to be found in this journal, nor is there any ima- 
ginable reason for the suppression of the fact by Co- 
lumbus, had it really occurred. Las Casas certainly 
would not have omitted so important an item in ma- 
king his abstract, and this was evidently drawn up 
from the diary of Columbus, written from day to day, 
and not from a narrative executed after his return to 
Spain, in which an omission of this sort might be 
more easily accounted for. Neither Herrera nor Don 
Fernando, who give very minute relations of the oc- 
currences of the voyage, makes any mention of it. 
Munoz adverts to the circumstance, but appears evi- 
dently inclined to disbelieve it. Robertsor has ad- 
mitted the account into his History, but it seems, 
upon the whole, not to be entitled to credit. 









i cing ninety miles, which are twenty-two 
fe aah mw half; and as the Pinta was the swift- 
est sailer, and kept ahead of the Admiral, she disco- 
yered land and made the signals which had been or- 
dered. The land was first seen by a sailor called 
Rodrigo de Triana, although the Admiral at ten 
o'clock that evening standing on the quarter-deck 
saw a light, but so small a body that he could not 
affirm it to be land; calling to Pero Gutierrez, groom 
of the King’s wardrobe, he told him he saw a light, 
and bid him look that way, which he did and saw it; 
he did the same to Rodrigo Sanchez of Segovia, 
whom the King and Queen had sent with the squad- 
ron as comptroller, but he was unable to see it from 
his situation. The Admiral again perceived it once 
or twice, appearing like the light of a wax candle 
moving up and down, which some thought an indi- 
cation of land. But the Admiral held it for certain 
that land was near; for which reason, after they had 
said the Salve which the seamen are accustomed to 
repeat and chant after their fashion, the Admiral di- 
rected them to keep a strict watch upon the forecas- 
tle and look out diligently for land, and to him who 
should first discover it he promised a silken jacket, 
besides the reward which the King and Queen had 
offered, which was an annuity of ten thousand ma- 
ravedis.* At two o'clock in the morning, the land 
was discovered, at two leagues distance; they took 
in sail and remained under the square-sail lying to 
till day, which was Friday, when they found them- 
selves near a small island, one of the Lucayos, called 
in the Indian language Guanahani. Presently they 
descried people, naked, and the Admiral landed in 
the boat, which was armed, along with Martin Alon- 
zo Pinzon, and Vincent Yanez his brother, captain of 
the Nina. 





































* The reward for the discovery was adjudged by 
the king and queen to be justly due to Columbus, as 
he was the first who saw the light. The annuity of 
10,000 maravedis was therefore punctually paid him 
through the rest of his life. 


ee —————S_=_ 


SELECTED POETRY. 


From the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine. 
THE DEAD SOLDIER. 
Voila la piece finie ; allons souper.—Cuar es XII. 
Thine was the death that many meet, 
That many deem the best; 
To lay them down at glory’s feet 
To their eternal rest-— 
For glory’s glittering toy to rave, 
And find the bauble in the grave! 

























What ’vails it where we barter life? 
Whether upon the plain, 
Amid the spirit-stirring strife, 
> Or on the stormy main? 
F On land or sea, it is the same; 
We die; and what to us is fame? 











Why liest thou stiff and idle there, 
Thy hand upon thy sword, 

While rapine shouts upon the air 
His fearful signal word ? 

Up, up! and join the gathering clan 

Of human fiends that prey on man. 
















Up and away! the squadron’d horse 
Approach in fierce array ; 

They'll mar thy poor dishonour’d cérse, 
And tread thy form away : 

ae o’er faint and dead they pour, 

And hoof and fetlock smoke with gore. 






































Thou heed’st me not; thou hearest not 
The trumpet echoing near ; 

And even the roaring cannon-shot 
Flies soundless by thine ear. 

Thy leader shouts—away, away ! 

Ah, soldier! thou canst not obey! 














An hour ago thou wert all life, 
With fiery soul and eye, 






THE FRIEND. 


Rushing amid the kindling strife, 
To do thy best, and die— 

And now a gory mass of clay 

Is stretch’d upon the warrior’s way. 


Why are those trappings on thy form? 
The harness could not shield 
Thy bosom from the iron storm 
That hurtled o’er the field. 
Men fled the terrors of thy brow— 
The vulture does not fear thee now ! 


A thousand like thyself, ah me! 

Are stretch’d upon the ground ; 
While the glad trump of victory 

Is pealing round and round ; 
Hark, how the victors shout and cheer ! 
It matters not—the dead are here! 


Arise! the Pean rings aloud, 
The battle field is won; 
Up, up, and join the eager crowd, 
Before the booty’s done : 
What—wilt not take the meed of toil, 
Thy share of glory and of spoil ? 


Silent, and grim, and sad to view, 
Thou liest upon the plain ; 
To bleach or fester in the dew, 
The sun, the winds, the rain : 
What art thou now, poor luckless tool ? 
A murderer’s mark, a tyrant’s fool. 


H. D. B. 
—>— 

The following delightful poetical vision is taken 

from a volume of poems, entitled the “ Pelican 

Island, and other Poems,” by James Montgomery. 


THE ALPS—A Reverie. 


PART I.—DAY. 


The mountains of this glorious land 
Are conscious beings to mine eye, 
When at the break of day they stand 
Like giants, looking through the sky, 
To hail the sun’s unrisen car, 

That gilds their diadems of snow ; 
While one by one, as star by star, 
Their peaks in ether glow. 


Their silent presence fills my soul, 
When to the horizontal ray 

The many-tinctured vapours roll 

In evanescent wreaths away, 

And leave them naked on the scene, 
The emblems of eternity, 

The same as they have ever been, 
And shall for ever be. 


Yet through the valley while I range, 

Their cliffs, like images in dreams, 

Colour, and shape, and station change ; 
Here crags and caverns, woods and streams, 
And seas of adamantine ice, 

With gardens, vineyards, fields embraced, 
Open a way to Paradise, 

Through all the splendid waste. 


The goats are hanging on the rocks, 

Wide through their pastures roam the herds ; 
Peace on the uplands feeds her flocks, 

Till suddenly the king of birds 

Pouncing a lamb, they start for fear; 

He bears his bleating prize on high; 

The well known plaint his nestlings hear, 
And raise a ravening cry. 


The sun in morning freshness shines ; 
At noon behold his orb o’ercast ; 
Hollow and dreary o'er the pines, 
Like distant ocean, moans the blast ; 
The mountains darken at the sound, 
Put on their armour, and anon, 

In panoply of clouds wrapt round, 
Their forms from sight are gone. 





Hark! war in heaven !—the battle-shout 
Of thunder rends the echoing air ; 

Lo! war in heaven !—thick flashing out 
Through torrent-rains red lightnings glare ; 
As though the Alps, with mortal ire, 

At once a thousand voices raised ; 

And with a thousand swords of fire 

At once in conflict blazed. 


PART Il.—NIGHT. 


Come, golden Evening, in the west 
Enthrone the storm-dispelling sun, 
And let the triple rainbow rest 

O’er all the mountain tops ;—’tis done ; 
The deluge ceases; bold and bright, 
The rainbow shoots from hill to hill; 
Down sinks the sun; on presses night ; 
—Mont Blanc is lovely still. 


There take thy stand, my spirit ;—spread 
The world of shadows at thy feet; 

And mark how calmly, over head, 

The stars, like saints in glory, meet : 
While hid in solitude sublime, 

Methinks I muse on Nature’s tomb, 

And hear the passing foot of Time 

Step through the gloom. 


All in a moment, crash on crash, 
From precipice to precipice, 

An avalanche’s ruins dash 
Down to the nethermost abyss ; 
Invisible, the ear alone 

Follows the uproar till it dies; 
Echo on echo, groan for groan, 
From deep to deep replies. 


Silence again the darkness seals,— 
Darkness that may be felt ;—but soon 
The silver-clouded east reveals 

The midnight spectre of the moon; 
In half-eclipse she lifts her horn, 

Yet, o’er the host of heaven supreme, 
Brings the faint semblance of a morn 
With her awakening beam. 


Ha! at her touch, these Alpine heights 
Unreal mockeries appear ; 

With blacker shadows, ghastlier lights, 
Enlarging as she climbs the sphere ; 

A crowd of apparitions pale ! 

I hold my breath in chill suspense, 
—They seem so exquisitely frail,— 
Lest they should vanish hence. 


I breathe again, I freely breathe; 

Lake of Geneva! thee I trace, 

Like Dian’s crescent, far beneath, 

And beautiful as Dian’s face : 

Pride of this land of liberty! 

All that thy waves reflect I love; 

Where heaven itself, brought down to thee, 
Looks fairer than above. 


Safe on thy bank again I stray, 

The trance of poesy is o'er, 

And I am here at dawn of day, 
Gazing on mountains as before ; 

For all the strange mutations wrought 
Were magic feats of my own mind ; 
Thus, in the fairy-land of thought, 
Whate’er I seek I find. 


Yet, O ye everlasting hills! 

Buildings of God, not made with hands, 
Whose word performs whate’er He wills, 
Whose word, though ye shall perish, stands ; 
Can there be eyes that look on you, 

Till tears of rapture make them dim, 

Nor in his works the Maker view, 

Then lose his works in Him? 


By me, when I behold Him not, 

Or love Him not when I behold, 

Be all I ever knew forgot ; 

My pulse stand still, my heart grow cold ; 
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Transform’d to ice, *twixt earth and sky, 
On yonder cliff my form be seen, 

That all may ask, but none reply, 

What my offence hath been. 





FOR THE 
AUTHENTICITY OF MOSAIC HISTORY. 

As I think that every observation which| 
may tend to confirm our belief in the authe n-| 
ticity of the Mosaic history, will be acceptab le | 
to the readers of the Friend, { am willing to| 
offer the following remarks, which were made 
to me by a pious and learned friend, with 
whom I was lately conversing on the subject. | 
They are not new, but will not on that ac-| 
count perhaps be rejected. 

The history of Moses must have been writ- 
ten more than 2500 years after the creation of} 
the world. How then, it has often been asked 
by infidels, can it be relied upon as better than 
a vague and obscure tradition of remote trans- 
actions ? ‘To those who believe him to have 
been an inspired penman, the cavil appears 
futile. “But when it can be done, it is allow- 
able to meet the infidel upon his own ground ; 
and it may be asserted with confidence, that 
the tradition, if it were such, not only respect- 
ing the flood, but the antediluvian his story of 
man, came to Moses in a more direct and au- 
thentic manner, than that of the first settle- 
ment of Pennsylvania to the present genera- 
tion. The following table will set the question 
m a very clear light. 


FRIEND. 





Born Died A. M. 

Adam 930 
Seth 130 1042 
Enos 235 1140 
Cainan : 325 1235 
Mahalaleel 395 1200 
Jared 460 1422 
Enoch 622 987 
Methuselah 387 1656 
Lamech 374 1651 
Noah 1056 2006 
Shem 558 2158 
Abram 2008 218 

Isaac 2108 2228 
Jacob 2168 2315 
Joseph 2259 2369 
Moses 2433 2553 


From an inspection of the above, it ap- 
pears that Noah was a cotemporary with all 
his ancestors except Adam, Seth, and Enoch, 
and that the parent of the whole human fami- 
ly lived more than half a century with the fa- 
ther of Noah. Shem lived an hundred years 
with Methuselah and Lamech, who knew 
Adam, and his life was prolonged until Isaac 
was fifty years of age. It thus appears that 
there were but two links in the chain of tra- 
dition from Adam to Isaac, a period of more 
than twenty-two hundred years. ‘The father 
of Moses was cotemporary with Joseph, who 
must have heard from Jacob the narratives 
handed down by Isaac from Shem and Methu- 
selah, respecting the deluge and the creation. 

When we reflect on the extraordinary events 
by which those times were signalized, it will 
not be thought an extravagant supposition, 
that the oral traditions of the patriarchs were 
full and faithful records of what had passed, 


spired servant of the Lord, his narrative of the 


the best authenticated histories extant. 


though 
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and that if 


Moses had written merely as a 


A CONSTANT READER, 


—>— 





These circumstances materially illustrate a dif- 
faithful historian, and not as the divinely in-| ficult passage in the prophet Ezekiel, (xxxiil. 
| 30.) * Also, thou son of man, the children of 
creation and the deluge would rank as one of|thy people are still talking concerning thee, 
by the walls and in the doors of the houses, 
and speak one to another, every one to his 
brother, saying, Come, I pray you, and hear 


what is the word that cometh forth from the 


FOR THE FRIEND. 
PALESTINE, NO. 2. 


Lord.”’ 


The rains descend in Palestine with great 


The surface of the Holy Land being much | violence ; and as whole villages in the East are 


in general it is more 


and it is to these sudden vicis- 


day the drought consumed him| 
frost by night.” 

As agriculture constituted the principal em- 
ployme nt of the Jews, they adopted a division 
of the seasons of the natural year with refer- 
ence to their rural work. ‘These divisions 
exist among the Arabs to the present day, viz: | 
seed-time and harvest, cold and heat, summer | 
and winter. 

During the latter, there sometimes prevails, 
especially on the mountains, the most extreme | 
cold. In the twelfth century the crusaders) 
perished in great numbers, in consequence of| 
want of food, the intenseness of the cold, and 
the hes viness of the rains; the ground was al- 
ternately encrusted with ice, deluged with 
rain, or loaded with snow—the beasts of bur- 
then were carried away by the sudden tor- 
rents that descended from the mountains ; the 
stakes of their tents were torn up and carried 
away ; their horses were killed, and their pro- 
visions spoiled by the extremity of the cold and 
wet. 

The hail stones which fall during the severi- 
ty of the winter season, are sometimes fatal to 
man and beast. Such was the storm of hail 
that discomfited the Amorites, (Joshua,) and 
such was the very grievous hail that destroyed 
the cattle of the Egyptians, (Exod.) 

A similar hail storm fell upon the British 
fleet in Marmorice bay, in Asiatic Turkey, in 

1801, which affords a fine comment on that 
expression of the Psalmist, ‘* He casteth forth 
his ice like morsels : who can stand before his 
cold?” This storm lasted two days and nights; 
the hail, or rather ice-stones, were as large as 
walnuts ; the camps were deluged with a tor- 
rent of them two feet deep, which, pouring 
from the mountains, swept every thing before 
it. 
















There are intervals even in the depth of 
winter when it is perfectly warm, sometimes 
almost hot, in the open air. At such seasons 
the poorer classes in the East enjoy the con- 
versation of their friends, sauntering about in 
the air, and sitting under the walls of their 
dwellings ; while the houses of the more opu- 
lent inhabitants, having porches or gateways, 
with benches on each side, the master of the 
family receives visiters there, and despatches 
his business, few persons having further ad- 
mission, except on extraordinary occasions. 


says| it neither rains nor thunders. 
ter part of April, or about the middle of the 
harvest, ** the morning cloud”’ 
the morning 
cends above the horizon. 
clouds are 
apostle Jude compares the false teachers, who 
even then began to contaminate the church of 
Christ. 
ers of righteousness, and from such appear- 
ances true doctrine may be naturally expected. 
But they are clouds without water ; they distil 
no refreshing Showers, 
none ; 
passions, as those light clouds are carried by 
the winds. 


changed ; 


diversified, its climate varies in different places; |constructed only with palm branches, mud, 
settled than in| and tiles baked in the sun, these rains not un- 
our more western countries—the atmosphere | frequently dissolve the cement, such as it is, 
is generally mld—the summers are common-|and the houses fall to the ground. 
ly dry, and extre smely hot-—intensely hot days, | effects our Lord probably alludes in Matt. vii. 
are however, fre “que ntly succeede d by nights | 25—27. 

intensely cold; 
situdes, and their consequent effects on the| middle of April to the middle of Septe »mber, 
human frame, that Jacob refers when he : 
that ** in the 
and the 


To these 


From the time of harvest, that is, from the 
During the lat- 
is seen early in 
, which disappears as the sun as- 


These light fleecy 
without water, and to them the 


‘They have the form and office of teach- 


because they contain 
and they are carried about by their 


During the greater part of this period, how- 


ever, the earth is moistened by a copious dew, 
which in the sacred volume is frequently made 
a symbol of the divine goodness. 
travelling near mount Hermon, in the year 
1697, says, ** We were instructed by experi- 
ence, what the Psalmist means by the dew of 
Hermon, (Psalm cxxxili. 3.) our tents being 
as wet with it, as if it had rained all night.’ 
‘This very abundant moisture is, 
tirely evaporated soon after the rising of the 
sun. 
transiently good impressions, 
to which the prophet Hosea alludes (vi. 4.) 


Maundrell, 


however, en- 


What a forcible description is this of the 
felt by many, 


These dews, however copious, nourish only 


the more hardy plants—as the season of heat 
advances, the grass withers, 
every green herb is dried up by the roots and 
dies, unless watered by the rivulets, or by the 
labour of man. (Psalm xxxii. 4.) 
season a single spark falls upon the grass, a 
conflagration 
IxxXxill. 


the flowers fade, 


If at this 


immediately ensues. 
Isa. ix. 18. 


(Psalm 
14. x. 17, 18. Jer. xxi. 
14.) 

t he face of the country becomes entirely 
the fields, so lately clothed with the 
richest verdure, and adorned with the loveliest 
flowers, are converted into a brown and dried 
wilderness; the fountains and rivulets are 
dried up ; and the soil becomes so hard as to 
exhibit large fissures or clefts. These effects 
are accelerated if the east wind blow for a few 
days ; which being usually dry and producing 
a blight, becomes fatal to the corn and vines, 
and is particularly dangerous to navigators in 
the Mediterranean sea. The people of the 
east generally term every wind an east wind, 
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that blows between the east and north and the! 


east and south. The Euroclyden, which caus-| 
ed the wreck of the vessel in which Paul was 
sailing to Rome, was one of those tempestuous 
east winds that drive every thing before them. 
Such winds are common in the Mediterranean 


to this day, where they are called Levanters,)in North Carolina, which inform us that the 


the term Levant meaning that country which| 


lies at the eastern extremity of that sea. 
During the hot season, it is not uncommon} 
for persons to die suddenly, in consequence of| 
the extreme heat of the solar rays. The son| 
of the woman of Shunem appears to have died 
in consequence of a stroke of the sun. The 
army of king Baldwin IV. suffered consider- 
ably from these great heats when near Tiberias. 
The Jordan is the only stream in Palestine| 
which can properly be termed a river; its 
course is estimated at only 100 miles. It may 
be said to have two banks—the first, that of 
the river in its natural state ; the second, that 
of its overflowings. After descending the out- 
ermost bank, the traveller proceeds about a 
furlong upon a level strand, before he comes 
to the immediate bank of the river. ‘This se- 
cond bank is now, as it anciently was, so beset 
with bushes, reeds, tamarisks, willows, olean- 
ders, and other shrubs and trees, which form 
an asylum for various wild animals, that no 
water is perceptible until the traveller has 
made his way through them. In this thicket, 
several kinds of wild beasts used formerly to 
conceal themselves, until the swelling of the 
river drove them from their coverts. ‘To this 
fact the prophet Jeremiah alludes, when he 
compares the impatience of Edom and Baby- 
lon under the divine judgments, to the coming 
up of a lion from the swellings of Jordan. On 
the level strand above noticed, it probably, 
was, that John the Baptist stood, and pointed 
to the stones of which it was composed, when 
he exclaimed, I say unto you, that God is able 
of these stones to raise up children unto Ab- 
raham; and turning to the second bank, 
which was overgrown with various shrubs and 
trees that had been suffered to grow wild for 
ages, he added, and now also the axe is laid 
unto the roots of the trees; therefore, every 
tree, which bringeth not forth good fruit, is 
hewn down and cast into the fire. The pass- 
age of this deep and rapid river by the Israel- 
ites, at the most unfavourable season, when 
augmented by the dissolution of the winter 
snows, was more manifestly miraculous, if 
possible, than that of the Red Sea; because 
there was no natural agency whatever em- 
ployed ; no mighty winds to sweep a passage, 
as in the former case ; no reflux in the tide, 
on which minute philosophers might fasten, to 
depreciate the miracle. It seems, therefore, 
to have been providentially designed, to silence 
cavils respecting the former; it was done at 
noon-day, in the presence of the neighbouring 
inhabitants ; and it struck terror into the kings 
of the Amorites and Canaanites westward of 
the river, whose hearts melted, neither was 
there any spirit in them any more, because of 
the children of Israel. M. 





The excesses of our youth are drafts upon 
our old age, payable with interest, about thir- 
ty years after date. C. C. Corton. 
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ELEVENTH MONTH, 24, 1827. 





We have received letters from our Friends 


! 
Yearly Meeting at New Garden closed on the 
‘The various important concerns 





which engaged its attention, were satisfactorily 
settled, and much harmony and unanimity pre- 
vailed. The Friends of truth will hear with 
pleasure, that the Yearly Meeting of North 
Carolina has added its testimony to that of 
Indiana, against the antichristian and libertine 
doctrines which have been promulgated by 
Elias Hicks and his followers, in the name of 
the Society of Friends, to the great disparage- 
ment of its Christian reputation. 
had become so serious and general, as to re- 


The evil) 


quire a solemn and open disavowal on the} 


part of Friends ; and as these documents ema-| 


nate from the highest authority in the Society,| funds, 


they will draw a clear line of distinction be- 
tween the new sect and the religious So- 
ciety of Friends. 


North Carolina has issued a Testimony and| 


Epistle, in which the doctrines of the new sect 
are quoted from their own preachers and 


2 ; et a ar 
writers, and contrasted with the Christian prin- | 


ciples of our Society, in such a manner as to 
show that they are incompatible with each 
other. 
this interesting paper, and shall lose no time 
in presenting it to our readers. 


We hope soon to receive a copy of 





We cheerfully comply with a request from 
the Managers of the Infant School, to insert 
the advertisement below. Among the various 
modes of doing good, which so laudably exer- 
cise the benevolent dispositions of our fellow 
citizens, this is one which has particularly in- 
terested our feelings; and surely there is 
reason to believe, that it will be accompanied 
with His blessing, who said, * suffer little 
children to come unto Me,’ &c. 


“The Managers of the Infant School Society of 
Philadelphia, give notice that one hundred and fifty 
children have been admitted to the School in Ches- 
ter street, which is now organised and in successful 
operation. They invite the members of the Society, 
and all others interested in the Institution, to call and 
witness the course of instruction and discipline which 
has been adopted. It is the intention of the Board 
of Managers to establish other schools, if the public 
patronage should prove sufficient to enable them to 
do so. With a view to the extension of the advan- 
tages of this Institution, Collectors will be employed 
and authorised to receive subscriptions, and will call 
on those citizens who have not already subscribed.” 

November 10, 1827. 





We have before us a printed copy of the 
minutes of the late Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
published by its direction. Among the vari- 
ous subjects which engaged its attention, was 


that relating to the Indian natives ; 





the report 


of a committee having charge of that concern 
| states, that soon after the Yearly Meeting of 


the preceding year, a communication was re- 


ceived from the Chiefs and principal Indians 


f the part of the Shawnee nation, which 
remained at Wahpahkownetta, requesting that 
the school for the education of their children, 
might -be renewed. Accordingly the school 
was opened in the 12th month ensuing, and 
has been continued from that time, attended 
by about sixteen clildren. Besides which, 
care has been used to train the boys in the 
knowledge of farming, and the girls in house- 
wifery, spinning, &c. Four Indian boys, at 
the request of their parents, have been placed 
bv the committee at school in the neighbour- 
hood of Springfield, Ohio. It seems by the 
report, that the Yearly Meeting of Ohio par- 
ticipates with Indiana in this exercise of Chris- 
tian benevolence, in furnishing the requisite 
and in clothing the children attending 
school. 


It appears also, that the people of colour 


The Yearly Meeting of| continue to occupy a portion of that meeting’s 


care, both as regards their protection against 
illegal claims upon their services, and extend- 
ing to them the benefits of school learning. 
From the summary of the answers to the 
| first annual query, we should infer that Friends 
\in the western country were, as to numbers 
| considerably on the increase. 
| Passing over several records of proceedings. 
| calculated to show the decision, firmness, and 
prudent foresight of that respectable body, re- 
lative to the desolating spirit of innovation, we 
ishall close our abstract with a transcript of 
|the minute on the subject of the epistle in our 
| fourth nuinber, thus giving to it the stamp of 


an authentic document. It is as follows :-— 


“ A Testimony respecting our doctrines on the di- 
vinity of Christ, and faith concerning Him, designed 
for publication and circulation among our members 
and others, for their help, encouragement, and infor- 
mation, was received from the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings; which being read, was united with and ap- 
proved, and the clerk was directed to sign it o: 
behalf of this meeting. John Pool, Elijah Coffin, 
Charles Fisher and John Smith, were appointed t« 
have 4000 copies of the above mentioned Testimony 
printed, to distribute them among the Quarterly 
Meetings; to draw on the Treasurer for the amount 
of the expense, and to report to the next meeting.” 

110 


The heavenly powers ought to be reveren- 
ced, and not searched into; and their mer- 
cies, by prayers sought, not their hidden coun- 
sels, by curiosity. Sir Pai Sypney. 

Who shoots at the mid-day sun, though he 
be sure he shall never hit the, mark, yet as 
sure he is, that he shall shoot higher than he 
who aims but at a bush. Tb. 


The journey of high honour lies not in 
|smooth ways. Ib. 


There is a great difference between rude- 
ness and plainness. Ib. 
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—— On the solution of this question the whole 
Observations addressed to the persons who assem- arerey ro » and as — have heretofore 
bled at Green Street Meeting House, on the 19th deemed it inexpedient explicitly to avow what 
day of the 4th Month, 1827. your principles really are, we must seek for 
In the divisions and dissentions of commu-| them in such of the arguments and assertions 
nities, whether of a religious or civil nature,| of your preachers, as have been circulated by 
it is usual for the parties to attempt a justifi- yourselves. 
cation of their conduct, by an exposition ofthe} _ Nor can any weight be given to your com- 
reasons or motives by which they are actuated ; plaint, that your attempts at reconciliation 
and as the Society of people called Quakers,| have been rejected. No really religious per- 
had long been remarkable for the unanimity} S0n can compromise his faith ; and that man’s 
and harmony of all their proceedings, the dis-| religion must be loose indeed, who will sub- 
cord which has for some time past existed] mit it to arbitration or modification. 
among them, naturally excites much attention] The division of christendom into so many 
and inquiry. sects, each holding different opinions on par- 
The exposition of the motives and princi- ticular points of faith and doctrine, is the con- 
ples which govern the association of the Green| sequence of their enjoying liberty of con- 
street separatists, was therefore impatiently] Science, and not an infringement of it. And 
expected by many; but the appearance of] When individuals having a unity of sentiment 
your manifesto has afforded very little satisfac-|0n this important subject, congregate for the 
tion ; for instead of a fair and full explanation] purpose of divine worship, they have an indu- 
of the reasons which influence your conduct,| bitable right to exclude from their community 
it carries on the face of it sufficient proof of a|all who do not unite in opinion with them. 
design to involve them in obscurity. We do| This is no violation of the rights of others ; 
indeed find dark hints of attempts to infringe|but any attempts to introduce into their So- 
that liberty of conscience, of which God alone | ¢iety, principles and doctrines at variance with 
is the sovereign judge ; and a declaration of|the original tenets on which their Association 
your determination to preserve unimpaired was founded, is unquestionably a violation of 
your spiritual inheritance unfettered by man, | their own. 
and unalloyed by any prescribed modes of| It is the practical effects of your determina- 
faith. Youcompiain that doctrines which you} tion, “to preserve unimpaired your spiritual 
believe to be sound and edifying, are con- inheritance, unfettered by man and unalloyed 
demned by the other portion of the Society as by any prescribed mode-of faith,’ which has 
spurious and unsound ; that your attempts at been the cause of all the dissentions in the So- 
reconciliation have been rejected, and a series| ciety, and therefore merits particular consider- 
of measures pursued which you deem oppres-|ation. Although men differ in the interpreta- 
sive. But you have adduced no instance of|tion of particular passages in the sacred writ- 
oppression, or of attempts to infringe the sa-| ings, all Christian sects (with the exception of 
cred rights of coyscience, nor any specifica- yourselves) acknowledge that there is a rule 
tion of those doctrines, to enable your readers| prescribed, which it is obligatory on them to 
to judge whether they are compatible with the} obey. When a number of individuals join in 
tenets of the Society of Friends. opinion on this subject, they unite in social 
These charges are denied; and it remains| worship, and by mutual consent enact such 
for you to prove their accuracy by adducing| rules and regulations, as will in their opinions 
evidence of them. No one is required to prove| best sustain the original principles on which 
a negative ; and if they are well founded, you| they associated, and preserve harmony and 
ean have no difficulty in establishing their| peace in the church. Such are the origin and 
truth. You will be under no necessity of seek- conduct of every religious association on earth; 
ing testimony in the ranks of your opponents,|and it is the consequence of your endeavour 
for you have ample room for selection among] to give effect to the extravagant idea, that our 
yourselves ; you will easily find individuals in| ministers are to be permitted to preach any 
your highest ‘and lower seats, who have been| and every doctrine which a heated or perverted 
subjected to the admonitions and censures of| imagination may suggest, unfettered by any 
the elders and overseers, and there, if any| prescribed mode of faith, which is the origin of} 
where, the victims of oppression are to be| all the disorders among us. 
found. And you ought to recollect, that if} | Having avowed these principles, it would be 
after making such charges, you do not prove] difficult to discover what your belief really is, 
them, every principle of justice authorises your| had not facts been developed in the course of 
opponents to claim an acquittal, and to be the controversy, which will enable us to form 
considered as having in the exercise of the| an opinion, without great danger of its being 
powers vested in them, pursued the apostolic | erroneous. 1 shall therefore pass over all 
mjunction, in marking those who cause divi-| minor considerations, which, however they may 
sions and offences, contrary to the * doctrine} have tended to hasten your secession, were 
which they have learned.” only incident to the main subject, and proceed 
If the doctrines to which you allude, are|at once to the fundamental cause of the divi- 
indeed consistent with the principles on which] sion of the Society, which is the preaching of 
the Quakers originally united in religious So-| doctrines not only contrary to the tenets of the) What is Wit?—A certain bishop said to 
ciety, then are your opponents chargeable Society of Friends, but which attack the very) his chaplain: What is wit? The chaplain re- 
with injustice, in endeavouring to control bulwarks of the Christian religion. plied, The rectory of B—— is vacant, give 
them. If they are adverse to these principles,|} How far your opponents are justified in|to me, and that will be wit. Prove it, said 
it is folly to call a determination not to receive} making this charge, will be the subject of the|his lordship, and you shall have it. It would 
you as brethren, an infringement of your rights} present inquiry; and I shall endeavour to con-|be a good thing well applied, rejoined the 
of conscience. duct it in such a way, as will enable my readers| chaplain. C. C. Coxroy. 
























to form their own conclusions, and to detect 
any erroneous deductions, if such should be 
drawn from the facts which will be stated. 

Your great leader is Exsas Hicks, and | 
cannot be accused of unfairness in considering 
his doctrines and opinions as yourown. You 
have upheld him in opposition to your friends; 
you have followed after and applauded him; 
you have, by circulating his sermons with per- 
severing industry, given your sanction to the 
sentiments they contain; and you have so far 
identified yourselves with him, that your party 
is designated by his name. 

In contrasting the doctrines of Friends with 
those of Elias Hicks, | shall not search for any 
isolated expression or opinion of individuals, 
but rely for my authority principally on Bar- 
clay’s Apology ; because it is a systematic 
and connected account of the doctrines of 
Friends ; has, almost from the first existence 
of the Society to the present moment, been 
considered as a true exposition of these doc- 
trines, and has been very often reprinted by 
the Society, and circulated among its mem- 
bers for their instructiog and government. 
And this is the most candid course which can 
be pursued. The purity of our faith is not to 
be impeached, should particular persons inad- 
vertently or designedly promulgate opinions 
which may be contrary to our long recognised 
principles ; nor ought their opinions on any 
particular subject (however high their stand- 
ing) to be adduced in argument as the doc- 
trine of the Society, unless the Society ex- 
pressly, or by some overt act, recognise them 
as their own. 

We have sorrowful instances of the fallibility 
and weakness of human nature, in the conduct 
of many of our ministers, who, for want of 
watchfulness, have been led astray. Some, 
enticed by the allurements of the world into 
its bustle, pleasures, and vices; and others, 
by their ambition or heated imaginations, into 
false assumptions of spiritual lights and spirit- 
ual knowledge, more pernicious to the Soci- 
ety, because it impairs the faith of many in 
these things. Few even of our most exem- 
plary public Friends have pursued such an 
even course, as not sometimes to require ad- 
monition or caution ; and an attentive perusal 
of the history of this people will discover, that 
there has been at all times a necessity for the 
superintendance and watchful care of the el- 
ders ; and that it has been in a great measure 
by their paternal and unceasing attention, that 
the Society has, for so long a period, been 
preserved from that discord and contention 
which have afflicted other Christian sects. 
What then would have been the situation of 
this people, had each individual been permit 
ted to pursue his devious course, “* unfettered 
by man, and unalloyed by any prescribed mode 
of faith.” 

I shall pursue the subject in my next number. 


A NEAR OBSERVER. 
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COMMUNICATION. 
(Continued from page 28.) 
TEXT. 
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brethren, may, on every occasion, be marked with love 
and forbearance.” 
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Green Street Address of the 4th mo. 
COMMENTARY. 


In the 8th month last, the followers of Elias 
Hicks belonging to Radnor Monthly Meeting, 
separated from the Society of Friends, ap- 
pointed a clerk of their own choosing, and or- 
ganised themselves as a Monthly Meeting of 
the new sect. Friends continued to hold the 
regular Monthly Meeting of Radnor, with the 
properly appointed clerk, and the minutes and 
records of the meeting. 

At an adjourned meeting of the separatists, 
held in the same month, they changed the day 
of holding their monthly meeting, and directed 
") that the house should not be opened, for the 


-> accommodation of Friends, at the stated time 


of holding the Monthly Meeting. Not satis- 
fied with giving such directions, they took 
" means to carry them into effect. ‘They ap- 


4 pointed a committee to guard the premises, on 


the day of Friends’ meeting, to prevent them 

© from entering the yard. Soon after these un- 

|) precedented resolutions were adopted, one of 
the separatists, unauthorised by any meeting 
either of Friends, or his own sect, forcibly took 
possession of the key of the meeting house, 
and wrested it from the Friend to whose care 
it had been committed by the preparative 

- meeting, and who had the charge of the house 
> for about thirty years. 

In the 9th month, Friends assembled at the 
| usual time for holding their monthly meeting. 
' Not only the doors of the house, but the very 
» gates of the yard were locked against them, 

and the guard, consisting of four or five men, 

_ appointed by the separatists, were in and about 

> the yard, to prevent Friends from entering. 

' Friends, however, were not in any disposi- 
tion to assert their rights per foree—their 
peaceable principles would not admit of such 
measures. 

A respectful application was made to the 
guard, requesting them to permit Friends to 
occupy their own meeting house for the pur- 
poses of the Society; but they refused. Under 
these circumstances, it was concluded to hold 
the meeting by the road side, as near their 
premises as they could. A convenient situa- 
tion was selected, under the shade of some 

| trees; a carriage was drawn up close to the 

_ bank, in which some of the elderly women 

' were seated, while the rest of the company 
either stood around, or sat down upon the 

ground.* The whole number of fersons was 

about seventy. ‘The scene was one of deep 
interest and solemnity. It called to mind with 
peculiar emphasis, those days when our wor- 

' thy predecessors were locked out of their 
_ meeting places by the civil power, and com- 

| pelled to meet in the streets, or in the fields, 

_ While the constables or military officers stood 
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* An attempt was made to procure the use of some 

old benches, which had long laid by unused; but 

guard peremptorily refused to permit them to be 
*ppropriated for the accommodation of Friends. 
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by, to drag away tothe prisons, already throng |speak. ‘The solemnity and dignity of their 
ed with their suffering brethren, those who |subjects, and the rich simplicity of their style, 
might attempt to address the assembly in the | render them worthy of all acceptation. Va 
ministry of the word. Little did we think that| A Salutation to the faithful, a Reproof to the un- 
the nineteenth century would witness an act of 
injustice so similar in its features to those which 
disgraced that less enlightened age. 

The meeting, however, proved a season of 
divine favour ; the Great Master of assemblies 
was there, and owned the assembly by his ani- 
mating presence. Under a grateful sense of 
which, reverent supplication and praise were 
offered to his worthy name. The situation 
being too much exposed to transact the busi- 
ness of a monthly meeting, Friends adjourned 
to a dwelling in the vicinity. In the 10th 
month, the house was again locked up; the 
gates secured with padlocks, and the sashes 
fastened down, so as to guard every avenue by 
which an entrance could be effected. But 
either from a conviction that Friends were not 
a warlike people, or for some other reason, 
the guard did not appear. The monthly meet- 
ing again convened in a dwelling, and is now 
held at a house belonging to a Friend in Ha- 
verford. 

The followers of Elias Hicks carried their 
opposition to Friends still further. They 
changed the day for holding the midweek 
meeting at Haverford; and as if determined to 
coerce Friends into a compliance with their 
views, ordered the house to be closed on the 
stated day of the meeting. Friends, however, 
could not acknowledge their authority to 
change the time of the meeting, and continued 
to meet on the regular day. The doors and 
gates were locked against them; and when 
application was made for admission into the 
house, they were refused. They then asked 
to be permitted to assemble in the yard, but 
the keeper of the house told them his orders 
were, not to sufferthem even to enter that. 
They were therefore compelled to hold their 
meeting for worship in the road, where they 
continued to meet for many weeks, exposed 
to the variableness of the autumnal season. 

Such acts need no comment of ours—they 
** speak more loudly than words.” 

[ To be continued. } 
—p——. 


faithful, a Visitation to the inquiring, in a solemn 

farewell to them all in the land of my nativity, 

A SALUTATION TO THE FAITHFUL. 

Ye are beloved of me above all the sons and daugh- 
ters of men, who have received and bowed to the 
blessed appearance of the Lord Jesus Christ in your 
hearts, and that have not counted any thing dear for 
the testimony of his cross and gospel, but have un- 
feignedly loved and obeyed his light within, and not 
been afraid to confess it without. You that have not 
been offended in him, though the world have not 
received him, but bitterly mocked and persecuted his 
saving appearance, to you doth my soul reach in the 
love that many waters cannot quench, nor time nor 
distance wear away, beseeching the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, to be with you and bless 
you with his abundant goodness and mercy. O 
Friends, go on; ye are called to an high and heaven- 
ly calling; the trumpet hath given a certain sound, 
follow your Captain, be valiant, fight the good fight 
of faith, that you may finish your course with joy. 
A crown is at the end, a diadem that will never fade 
away, the feward of the righteous at the end of all 
his troubles. Dear Friends, love the truth in your 
hearts; be near to the Lord, that ye may grow in 
the life and wisdom of it, and keep all your meetings 
in the faith and power of God, and love and honour 
the brethren that labour in word and doctrine; be 
diligent in this work, and that will make you rich in 
the Heavens that will never pass away. Have a 
godly care over your families, and let Heaven be 
your throne, and the earth your footstool, ye that 
received the truth for the truth’s sake; who have 
loved it above all, and for it lost all—that. being tried, 
fainted not, but endured, and who to this day have 
not sought yourselves, but the Lord, and have count- 
ed nothing dear that ye might lift up his name 
among men; who being reviled, have blessed; and 
being persecuted, have suffered ; and being defamed, 
have entreated, and are to this day tempted, buffet- 
ed, and accounted by too many as the offscouring of 
the land—be not discomforted, but gird up the loins 
of your minds; be sober, watch, pray and hope to 
the end, for through many tribulations are we to 
enter the rest and city of God. What if I should 
say that the days of sorrow and sighing will even 
here have an end, and that the peace, righteousness 
and glory of the latter days are even at the door! 
Beloved Friends, as clay is in the hands of the pot- 
ter, so let us be in the hands of our God, so will he 
bring forth himself through us, and confound the 
wisdom and opposition of this world. Nothing can 
hurt us but our own unfaithfulness; for the God 
that hath called us is all-powerful, all-knowing, all- 
present, and hath given us that believe, the witness 
in ourselves, which is the unerring way of the Lord : 
so that our religion is Emmanuel, God with us, who 
hath the words of eternal life: he that cured the 
ruler’s son by his divine presence in his bodily ab- 
sence, he also is present with us in Spirit, in the fire, 
in the water, by sea and by land, he worketh won- 
ders upon both, who is glorious in holiness, and fear- 
ful in praises in the congregations of his children. 
In him I love you, and in him I salute you, and in 
him I dearly bid you farewell. His grace, mercy 
and peace be with you all, and the blessings of His 
life and presence for ever rest upon you, Amen. 
Your faithful friend and brother, 

WILLIAM PENN. 
00—--— 

Villany that is vigilant, will be an overmatch 
for virtue, if she slumber in her post; and 
hence it is, that a bad cause has often triumph- 
ed over a good one ; for the partisans of the 
former, knowing that their cause will do no- 
thing for them, have done every thing for their 
cause ; where the friends of the latter are too 


apt to expect every thing from their cause, 
and to do nothing for themselves. 


C. C. Corron. 


















































FOR THE FRIEND. 

William Penn’s select works mention “ A 
Salutation, a Reproof, and Visitation,’ which 
he addressed to his countrymen from on board 
the ship Welcome, in the Downs, the 30th of 
the 6th month, 1682, after his embarkation for 
Pennsylvania; but the Epistles themselves are 
not given. 

If they have been printed on this side the 
Atlantic, they have escaped my observation. 
It is however an interesting fact, that the origi- 
nals of those papers are in the possession of 
Benjamin Chew, Esq. of this city, who politely 
furnished copies, from which the transcripts 
now submitted, were made. William Penn’s 
autographs are none of them easily read, and 
those under notice are not legible in several 
places, owing probably to the motion of the 
ship to which the author was subjected, when 
they were written—this will account for the 
omission of a few words. The praise of these 
excellent works, it does not become me to 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. | 





Lines written on hearing one of the followers of Elias 





Hicks say that “ we should doubt all mystery,’ 
* that it was unreasonable to suppose man should 
believe what he could not comprehend.” 11th 


mo. 12th, 1827. 


* Thou great First Cause,” Creator, King, and Lord, 
The worm that breathed at thy commanding word, 
And dies whene’er thou wilt, presumptuous man, 
Has dared the mazes of thy path to scan ; 

Guided by reason’s powerless rays alone, 

Would pierce the veil of mystery round thee thrown! 


Tell me, proud being !—flutterer of an hour— 
(Who thus would comprehend omniscient power,) 
Why worlds were made, why man was formed at all, 
Or crimeless once, permitted then to fall 

The why, the wherefore, boots not us to know, 
Enough—that God ordain’d it to be so. 


Go thou and cull the simplest flower that blows, 
The hill-side daisy, or the wilding rose, 

And tell me why so bright their hues appear, 
Why they return with each revolving year; 

Or how, when countless worlds are all in bloom, 
O’er every bud is breathed its own perfume? 
Yes, solve me this, and Ill believe with thee, 

*T was meant that man should doubt all mystery. 


Presumptuous worm! enough to know is given— 
Tis fearful meddling with the things of heaven ; 

Its sacred mysteries belong alone 

To Him, whose paths are awful and unknown; 
Who wings the storm, or whispers * peace, be still,” 
Cradling to rest the mountain wave at will ; 

Who for our souls his Son a ransom gave, 

And guards * his fold” from childhood to the grave. 
Confess, proud man, all his known ways are just, 
And what thou canst not fathom, “ learn to trust. 


MARIAN. 


” 


Extract of a letter frem an American gentleman travel- 
ling in Europe, dated Leipzig, Saxony. 

“ A few of the peculiarities of this country shall 
occupy the remainder of this sheet. Europe is a 
military country; every town, street and corner is 
crowded with soldiers. Saxony, which at best is but 
a very inconsiderable kingdom, (the one half having 
been ceded to Prussia by the Holy Alliance, because 
the king made common cause, or for awhile took 
part with Napoleon) containing about 1,300,000 in- 
habitants, (about as many as the city of London) 
maintains a standing army of 15,000 men! Prussia, 
600,000, and Russia one million! These armies cost 
an immense sum of money. The people are groan- 
ing beneath the oppressive weight, while the morals 
of the rising generation are awfully corrupted. 

“Perhaps no people on earth are so passionately 
fund of promenading as the Germans. Thus, we 
find in almost every town, and also in the vicinity of 
the town, the most beautiful shaded walks and pub- 
lic gardens, laid out and arranged with all the taste 
and elegance imaginable. Dancing, masquerades, 
concerts, gambling, music, theatrical exhibitions, 
&e. &e. are all the rage, and no inconsiderable quan- 
tum of the conversation turns upon those subjects, 
The merits of the performers, the appearance of the 
masks, the dexterity of the dancers, are so often dis- 
cussed as to nauseate the stomach of every man, 
who takes no pleasure in them; and what to me is 
most surprising, is the melancholy fact, that these 
amusements are more frequent on the Lord’s day 
than on any other. Still, however, there is much in 
the German character that excites my admiration, 
‘They are truly a polite, refined, friendly, hospitable 
and learned people. In no country have | observed 
so much tenderness and affection between friends, 
between man and wife, and between children and 
parents : 
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world besides, and more books are printed here than 
in most other parts of the globe taken together. Nor 
is this country destitute of numerous and mighty ad- 
vocates of the cross. Heterodoxy, thank God, is on 
the decline. Many theologians, whom much learn- 
ing had made mad, and who grew dizzy while ele- 
vated on the pinnacle of reason and philosophy, and 
lost themselves in the labyrinth of their speculations, 
have discovered their folly, and like humble peni- 
tents have returned to the plain, simple doctrines of 
the gospel, and now proclaim those saving truths 
with all the power of their erudition, and with all 
the fervour of their hearts warmed anew by the love 
of God. 

Thus, things are taking a favourable turn. Ra- 
tionalism is losing ground, and is beginning to be 
Many who, a few years ago, had 
exalted reason on the throne, and made it sit in 
jndginent upon revelation, and the things of God, 
that far transcended its circumscribed capacity, have 
come back, wept bitterly over their errors, and are 
now boldly and effectually fighting in the cause of 
Calvary. Let those divines of our country, who 
have also departed from the simplicity of the gospel, 
and speak and write so much about rational chris- 
tianity and liberal views, and in maintainance of their 
barren dogmas, appeal so often to the literati of 
Germany, imitate this example. A few years ago, 
these men told us, that the present age was too en- 
lightened to believe the absurd doctrines of our pious 
ignorant forefathers.—Let these know that if they 
would keep pace with the learning of the day, they 
must abandon their present untenable grounds, and 
subject poor, frail, human reason to the doctrines of 
revelation—that they must humbly and submissively 
bow in reverence and faith at the foot of the cross, 
or they will in a short time be behind the age in 
which they live, and can no longer appeal to learned 
Europe for support in favour of their cold and com- 
fortless neology. 

“ All Europe has its eye, at present, fixed with 
most intense interest upon the United States, and the 
eagerness and enthusiasm with which they overwhelm 
me with questions concerning our laws and political 
affairs is indescribable. Thousands are in a state of 
suspense, wondering whether it'be possible that our 
government can be managed without a king, and 
whether the christian religion can sustain itself with- 
out the intervention and support of government, or 
without a union of church and state. Though I 
have no doubt, that there are some in this country, 
who would rejoice in the downfall of our Republic, 
yet there are many who wish us success and would 
weep over our misfortunes. Such is the admiration 
of the American character over all Europe, that the 
very name is a passport to the most friendly recep- 
tion. Let us in the mean time humbly put our trust 
in the Lord of hosts, and earnestly pray Him to pre- 
serve us from pride and self-dependence, and to per- 
| petuate upon the rock of ages the inestimable civil 
|and religious privileges, which it is our happy lot to 
enjoy.” 


ashamed of itself. 


FIRE.—On the morning of the 21st inst. about 
half past 7 o'clock, a fire broke out in the Printing 
Office of Jesper Harding, in Carter’s Alley, hard by 
our establishment. It originated in what is techni- 
cally called the drying-room, where a great quantity 
of printed paper was hung up, with which the 
stove-pipe accidentally communicated, on lighting 
up the fires in the stoves, at an early hour this morn- 
ing. From some cause or other, the alarm did not 
spread so rapidly as usual, and the fire had made 
considerable progsess before the hose and engines 
were brought into operation. 


J. Harding is a kind-hearted neighbour, and a very 
industrious and enterprising man, and was carrying 
on a large book printing and binding establishment, 

liu this city. His stock was insured at $5,000. A 
| number of valuable works in hand, were either ma- 
| terially damaged, or entirely destroyed ; among them, 
| part of a large edition of Hume and Smollett’s His- 


more cordiality, and no people on earth can boast of | ington; a quantity of the forthcoming, and back 


so many profoundly learned men; I verily believe | numbers of the Franklin Journal, and other works of 
Many of these works and a large quan- 


there are more authors in Germany than in half the 


minor note. 


tity of paper, were saved by the activity of the neigh- 
bours. z 

Since writing the above we have been informed, 
that besides the damage above mentioned, the types 
and miaterials in the composing room, are much in- 
jured, and nearly all the books and materials of the 
bindery in the third story entirely destroyed. It is 
to be observed, that the roof of the building was of 
slate; and however much this article might protect 
a building from exterior accident by fire, it certainly 
very much retards the operations of the firemen in 
extinguishing flames inside. In the present case, it 
is not improbable that one half of the damage had not 
been done, could the water have penetrated from the 
roof.—| Pre Ss. 





DIED, at Lancaster, on the 16th instant, at ten 
o’clock in the morning, THOMAS DUNCAN, Senior 
Associate Judge of the Supreme Court of this Com. 
monwealth. The melancholy intelligence of the death 
of this eminent Judge reached this city on Saturday 
evening : on the opening of the Courts of Nisi Prius, 
Oyer and Terminer, District Court for the City and 
County of Philadelphia, and Common Pleas, yester- 
day morning, they were respectively adjourned ; and, 
immediately thereafter, the Gentlemen of the Bar 
assembled in the Chamber, in which the lamented 
Judge had so often and so ably presided, to express 
their deep sorrow for the loss which they and the 
community have sustained by his death. 

On the 16th instant, about 12 o’clock, SARAH R, 
LONGSTRETH, aged 36 years, relict of the late 
Samuel Longstreth, and daughter of the late Miers 
Fisher. 


We have been gratified in the perusal of a Cir. 
cular, addressed by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
a portion of the American consuls abroad, in relation 
to the introduction of valuable foreign seeds and 
plants into the United States. This has often ap- 
peared to us a matter well worthy the attention of 
enterprising fellow citizens who visit distant climes, 
and the present measure being under the direction of 
our enlightened and patriotic Chief Magistrate, we 
have the best reason to hope it will be followed by 
results highly beneficial to the country. The Cir. 
cular is accompanied with a specification of the kind 
of information required, relative to the natural his. 
tory, habitudes, &c. of each particular plant, and 
ample directions as to the best mode of putting them 
up, or the seed, for transportation. It comprehends 
forest trees, useful for timber, grain of every descrip- 
tion, fruit trees, vegetables for the table, esculent 
roots, and, in short, plants of whatever nature, whe- 
ther useful as food for man or the domestic animals— 
or for purposes connected with manufactures, or any 
of the useful arts. 





The appearances of northern lights, so frequent 
here, in the last and preceding months, have not been 
confined to this quarter of the globe—the following 
is one, among several notices, of their having bee 
observed in different parts of Europe. 

On the 8th September a fine 4urora Borealis, wu 
observed throughout the whole of Denmark, to the 
northwest. This phenomenon is said to forbode 1 
early and severe winter. As far as our own country 
is concerned, it is not improbable the indication may 
prove a correct one ;—the weather for some days pai 
has been unusually cold for the season, and there at 
accounts from the northward of considerable falls ¢ 
snow, &c. 
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Errata in No. 5. 
“ Lines on my Birth Day”—first line of last stan 
‘ the’ ought to be ‘ then.’ 
The extract from ‘ Dillwyn’s Reflections,’ beg’ 
ning with “ much talk on religious subjects”— ** 
tions’ should read ‘ auctions.’ 


f - } —— . * . a ____ @_ _________—__—_ 
no where is the stsanger received with | tory of England ; the Collateral a 
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